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severance, of her unchangeable love, of her high | 
sense of duty and responsibility to her God, to her | 
husband, and to her children. The latter have 
provided her with another, and to her a peculiarly | 
delightful employment. In training the young 
minds committed to her, she has found the relaxa- 
tion she needed, when the fatigue of more active 
pursuits compelled her to lay them for a season 
aside. 

Rosa, at the time of which we write, was in her 
eleventh year, while Alfred was just two years 
younger. Their persons were an agreeable con- 
trast to each other. Rosa’s fair auburn hair and 
soft grey eye were as pleasing as Alfred’s, which 
were of the darkest chestnut and intensest blue. 
Both together were beautiful. As different were 
their dispositions; but the diversity was perhaps 
scarcely so agreeable, at least toa mother’s anxious 
heart. Rosa, timid yet trusting, seemed ever to 
ask the support and tenderness and love of those 
around her, and to be ready to give an ample 
return of love for whatever amount might be 
yielded. ‘To such a mind, under judicious train- 
ing, the truths of.the Gospel seem to come with a 
peculiar facility, if we may use the expression, 
while remembering that to Him whose is the 
work of “ opening the heart to believe” there are 
no degrees of power. But-to some the provisions 
of divine love are so evidently adapted, that, under 
any circumstances, they themselves are sensible of 
a want, until by faith these provisions are made 
their own, and to them “ faith” generally “cometh 
by” the very first “hearing.” So it was with 
Rosa. Very early she had received as truth the 
scripture statements respecting man’s fallen na- 
ture, and his need of the renewing of the Holy 
Spirit; very early had she rejoiced in the belief 
that Christ was her Saviour, though a little child ; 
that he was her friend, ever present with her; and 
that he would never leave her, never forsake her. 
Very early she had learned to watch against offend- 
ing him, and very early had she shed tears of sor- 
row over some juvenile delinquency, when reminded 
that her sins were grievous to the loving heart of 
Him who died for her. Thesefeelings were seldom 
absent from her mind, yet was she ever a cheerful 
child, a picture of quiet happiness, which did the 
eye good that gazed on her. 

Very unlike this was Alfred. Let no one think 
we are going to intreduce them to what is usually 
understood by a very wicked boy. Alfred was no 
such thing; he was just what the poet describes : 


“A noble bey, 
A brave, free-hearted, cureless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 
His dread of books and love of fun.” 


That was Alfred; noble and disinterested, ever 
willing to give his breakfast or dinner to some 
hungry child, and go without himself; ever ready 
to lead some poor blind man into the path which 
he had lost, or to give up his proposed ramble in 
the woods that he might help some poor woman 
to gather herbs in the meadows for a sick neigh- 
bour. He was as brave, too, as the boy—after- 
ward a great man—who said he “ had never seen 
fear ;” and though not yet nine years old, his 
daring often made his mother tremble. His “love 





of fun” was insatiable, and often productive of 


results for which, when the frolie mood had sub- 
sided, he would sob in the bitterness of grief; we 
cannot, however, call it repentance. It was on 
his mother’s bosom those tears were oftenest shed, 
and then was her time of power—the only time 
when he would listen with interest to her touch- 
ing appeals respecting a love tenderer than her 
own, which was asking for his love in return. 

And, then, “ his dread of books’—it amounted 
to perfect hatred. He had learned to read, how- 
ever, but it was without being taught. He gene- 
rally sat by when Rosa was going over her tasks, 
and, without seeming to pay much attention, had 
them written on his mind pretty nearly with the 
same clearness that they were on hers. “ His 
father’s quickness,” said Lucy, with a sigh, “ but 
not his love for books. It is as well.” If she 
had had reason to believe that he loved One Book, 
she would have cared comparatively little for the 
rest. Of that book, however, he knew more than 
she thought ; and often when she was busy at her 
own work, or superintending the work of others, 
he would be seated in the children’s playroom, 
apparently intent upon making or mending a kite, 
plaiting a lash for a whip, or some other work of 
the kind, but in reality listening to Rosa, who sat 
by him, as she read or recited some of the most 
interesting portions of the Bible, making her own 
comments as she went on, and asking him what 
he thought of the different histories that came 
before them. 

Such was the position of the little household at 
home, when Edward suddenly made his appearance 
among them, fresh from the mortification related 
in the last chapter. It is not to be supposed that 
more than ten years spent in alternations of buoy- 
ant hope and depressing disappoiutment, could 
have passed over any one and left no trace behind. 
It had left deep traces on Edward—not on his 
person, he was still erect and athletic ; not on his 
hair, it was still pure sable; but the expression of 
his countenance had gradually changed. It might 
be difficult to describe the nature of the change, 
but it was there—notalways the same, but varying 
as the moods of his mind were gloomy or severe, 
impatient or haughty; and then his temper— 
well, that of course was changed, or such expres- 
sions could not have been visible on his coun- 
tenance. 

It was difficult, however, to find occasion for 
the manifestation of evil temper in a family where 
Lucy was mistress; and, in truth, at his first re- 
turn home Edward seemed to enjoy its peace, and 
to take pleasure in the ehildren, especially Alfred, 
whom he pronounced a fine manly fellow for his 
age, considering how he had been shut up with 
two or three women, an old man, and a child, ever 
since he was born. But it was time to change 
the scene, he said; he would soon take him out 
with himself when he went on business ; he could 
carry on the boy’s education as they travelled to- 
gether ; and he would have the advantage of seeing 
the world at the same time. 

This was anything but a pleasing prospect to 
Lucy: but she knew it was vain to try to turn her 
husband from any plan once formed, until he had 
wearied of it himself. All, therefore, that she 
could do was to endeavour to make home as plea- 
sant to him as possible; and sli lett nothing un- 
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done, however wearisome, that was likely to pro- 
mote this result. With admirable patience she 
bore his petulance, seemed not to observe his ill- 
humour, and listened untiringly to his perpetual 
tirades against the mistakes, the errors, and defi- 
ciencies of the country and the age. Thus had 
two months, from the time of his return, passed 
quietly away, when a trifling domestic occurrence 
dashed all her hopes to the ground. 

Alfred, one morning, had been playing some of 
his usual pranks in search of fun, as he called it. 
Of these it is only necessary to say that they had 
been the cause of terrible alarm to Mrs. Bailey, 
the dairywoman, who was very timid, and had also 
caused her to fall and severely hurt her arm. As 
was his wont, he grieved and lamented over his 
fault when it was too late to prevent the evil that 
was done. He was promising his mother that he 
would be a better boy for the future, and she was 
pleading gently with him, reminding him that he 
had a sinful heart, which he could not make any 
better by his own efforts, but that there was ONE 
who could give him “a clean heart,” and help him 
to watch over himself and keep him from every 
evil—when Edward entered the room. After lis- 
tening for a few moments to what was passing 
between the mother and son, he suddenly sent the 
latter away on some pretext, and then, turning to 
his wife said: “ Lucy, I don’t wish to have the 
boy talked to in this way; it will make him quite 
chicken-hearted, like a little miss. It may do very 
well for girls, who have only to sit at home sewing 
shirts or knitting stockings, to be brought up 
with such notions as these ; but boys, who should 
look forward to acting a part before the world, 
must be taught self-reliance. Your homily was 
both unwise and uncalled-for.” 

“Dear husband,” answered Lucy, “ Alfred has 
the same fallen nature with ourselves. It can 
never be too soon to point out to him its evidences, 
and show him the necessity for having a divine 
power exercised upon his heart, that it may be 
freed from the dominion of evil.” 

“T haven't said it was too soon,” replied Ed- 
ward, “for that would imply it ought to be done 
hereafter. I think it should never be done until 
you have some heavier sin to charge him with than 
the harmless frolic of a child.” 

“T wish it had been harmless, Edward, but it 
was not so. The poor woman has been very 
seriously hurt.” 

“Well, the boy intended no harm; that’s enough.” 

“Tam quite sure he did not, dear; but this is 
not the first time by many that such things have 
happened, and he has been repeatedly warned.” 

“ Ay, warned enough, I dare say. That’s the 
way that boys are ruined—warned and lectured for 
every trifle, until their hearts are made sore or 
hardened to reproof. Let nature develop itself— 
that’s what Isay. I’m thankful that I never was 
subject to those injudicious restraints that most 
mothers are so fond of.” 

Oh! how hard it was to bear! but Lucy did 
bear it, and her courage rose with the increased 
Cemand for its exercise. 

“ Edward,” she said, “I must do the work that 
God has appointed for me; I must teach my chil- 
dren that which God has given me to teach them. 
He who knows my heart, knows how I love my 





boy ; and because I love him I must show him the 
way to everlasting life—I must tell him to ‘flee 
from the wrath to comé.’ I owe a duty to my 
own soul; for I shall have to account for these 
dear children at the judgment-seat, and I cannot 
‘suffer sin upon them.’ I must show them their 
sin, that they may know how to value a Saviour.” 

“T never yet knew a woman take up a point 
that she did not argue it out ad absurdum,” cried 
Edward. “Just to think of making no distinc- 
tion between a frolic and a sin! In one word, I 
don’t choose to have Alfred spoken to in this 
strain; it will crush his spirit, sour his temper, 
in short, unfit him for life. There is another 
thing I have to complain of, namely, that he is so 
very backward in his learning. It shows me the 
necessity of taking him with me wherever I go. 
He never cau be fitted to occupy an honourable 
position in society without knowledge and self- 
reliance.” 

Edward quitted the room. ‘My refuge is in 
God,” said Lucy, clasping her hands and sinking 
on her knees. “O Lord!” she cried, “ what thou 
wilt; do with me what thou wilt; I ask not to 
escape from any suffering ; but save, oh! save my 
husband and my child !” 

Another week passed. Lucy has just prepared 
the breakfast, and Edward is throwing his eye 
over the morning paper. 

“ Ha! here’s a bit of county news, Lucy,” he 
cried. “Sir Alfred has resigned his seat, 
after having being returned three times.” 

* Indeed ! and why has he resigned?” inquired 

Lucy. 
* Til health, it is said; but no one believes it 
—'tis some pique. In fact, he ought to have 
resigned long ago; and the wonder is he was ever 
returned after the first time. He was the veriest 
sham that ever sat in parliament—no depending 
on him for anything. Had I had the most remote 
idea what an unsteady person he was, I never 
should have voted for him, nor called my son after 
him, either.” 

* And who is likely to sueceed him ?” 

Lucy liked to say a little, if she could, upon any 
subject that seemed to interest her husband. 

“There are two candidates. Government are 
setting up some one, but he won’t do. The peo- 
ple’s man will have it, if they are alive, as they 
ought to be. I shall go to vote, of course, and 
take the opportunity to stir them up a little. I 
shall take Alfred with me.” 

Lucy turned pale. “To an election, Edward ?” 

“Yes, to be sure; what harm can the election 
do him? I am sure it will both amuse and in- 
struct him.” 

“JT was so much in hopes that you would have 
remained at home, dear, and commenced Alfred’s 
education here. I am quite afraid going about 
will so dissipate his mind, that he will hardly be 
able to fix his attention to anything.” 

* Nonsense! he'll fix time enough, I warrant 
you. And really I must say, Lucy, it strikes me 
as strange, if not unreasonable, that you should 
expect me to bury myself in this humdrum place. 
Why, ’tis not life here at all; ,’tis bare existence.” 

The election took place the next week. Edward 
went to vote, taking little Alfred with him. He 
not only voted, but he gave toasts, on made 
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speeches of so ultra a character, that the mob 
were abundantly satisfied, and he was cheered and 
clapped and huzzahed until the welkin rang, and 
the platform on which he stood shook beneath his 
feet. 

On the last of these occasions, as he descended 
from his elevation, a tall gentleman, of what might 
be called a dashing appearance, came forward, 
holding out a card, on which Edward read the 
name, “ Frederick Brunton Landor, New York.” 
The card was followed by a hand, most graciously 
tendered and most warmly received. 

“ Rejoiced to see you, Mr. Allen,” cried the 
stranger. “ Your name is not quite unknown at 
the other side of the big herring-pond. Ha! ha! 
ha! Have you any engagement, pray? or may I 
hope for the pleasure of your company at my 
hotel ?” 

No, Edward had no engagement; but—and he 
looked at Alfred, who was at his side. 

“A boy; oh! Isee. Your son, of course? I 
could easily judge that—fine manly bearing ; free- 
dom stamped on his countenance; a splendid fel- 
low ; wants nothing but to develop under kinder 
skies; oh! he comes with us, of course. He’s one 
of us, or willbe some time. Come, come.” 

As they walked towards the hotel, Mr. Landor 
proceeded in the same style: “ A pretty little spot 
of earth tlis, Mr. Allen.” 

“Yes,” returned Edward, “ it is considered one 
of the most beautiful parts of central England.” 

“Oh! I see you take me to refer to this imme- 
diate locality. Pray pardon me—my reference 
was to the country known by the name of Great 
Britain. I have been over it all, and—well, I 
shan’t say anything to lessen your estimation of 
it; but an American, who is accustomed to see 
all nature on such a giant scale, may be pardoned 
if he uses the word little where others apply the 
term yreat. You excuse me, I trust ?” 

Oh surely, Edward excused him. It was quite 
natural, he said; but while he said it he actually 
blushed, and felt ashamed of living in so small a 
country as England. 

We have at present nothing more to do with 
Mr. Landor. He has dropped the seed of a new 
project into the mind of his companion, and already 
it has begun to germinate. 

When Edward returned home, he said nothing 
to Lucy of what had passed, as indeed he very 
rarely spoke to her of any of his affairs; but she 
readily perceived that his thoughts were com- 
pletely occupied by something new. Of its nature 
she had no suspicion, until one day he said sud- 
denly to her, “ Lucy, do you know I have a great 
desire after my old clearing. It has never been 
so parted with but that I might get it back at any 
time; and really there's no scope for a man’s abi- 
lities in this country. Nothing can be done; of 
that I am more convinced every day. What would 
you think of crossing the Atlantic P” 

“ Dear Edward !” cried Lucy, imploringly, “ do 
not quit the country hastily. Remember how 
many things you have projected and begun, and 
been very sanguine about, and they failed, and you 
found time and money lost.” 

“T am not going to be hasty, Lucy,” replied 
Edward, in a determined tone. “ It is you who 
are hasty, as indeed women generally are, answer- 


ing a matter before they hear it. This is what I 
think of doing: it is an easy thing to get to Ame- 
rica now, compared with what it was twenty years 
ago. I shall take the boy with me; for I'd like 
to have his mind expanded by a view of the great 
things of creation. Then, if I find an opening— 
for I am not quite bent on Canada, in some re- 
spects the States might suit me better—and if I 
find an opening there, which I have reason to 
think I shall, Alfred shall remain behind, while I 
come over for you and Rosa. So that’s settled ; 
and it will be as well for you to commence prepa- 
rations for our going at once. We shall sail about 
the first week in October.” 

‘ Lucy looked him calmly but seriously in the 
ace. 

* Edward,” she said, “have you asked God to 
direct you in this matter? Do you believe that 
anything can prosper to which he has not given 
his blessing ?” 

“T have considered everything, Lucy,” he re- 
plied, evading a direct answer to her question. 
“TI am going to do nothing wrong: I am but 
seeking to put myself in a position to provide for 
my family, so as to insure increasing prosperity.” 
“ The question is, whether we could not provide 
for them as well here by perseverance. Without 
that, we shall prosper nowhere.” 

“I’m not going to argue the point, Lucy; 
there’s no use in arguing with you: there never 
was, you are so positive; and I hate to be argued 
with when I know I am right. All I shall say 
is, America is a very different country from this.” 
“Well, dearest Edward, all I ask is, that 
you won’t take Alfie with you. He can be of no 
use to you, you know.” 

“No use to me! he’ll be a pleasure to me; is 
not that enough? Well, you are a selfish woman.” 

Poor Lucy! the tears would start, though she 
tried hard to keep them back. She might have 
asked, ‘‘ Which of us is selfish P’” but no thought 
of the kind arose; if it had, she would have 
blamed herself for thinking, more than Edward for 
deserving it. 

Her husband left the room whistling, to per- 
suade himself that all was right, or, rather, to 
make himself forget that all was wrong. With 
his accustomed enthusiasm, he set himself to make 
arrangements for his voyage, and gave his wife no 
rest until everything was completed that was 
necessary for the equipment of himself and of 
* his noble boy.” 





ABOUT SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


We “live and learn,” says the adage ; and if we 
do not we ought. But if we live and learn, we 
also learn and forget; and it is thus the t>eacher- 
ous memory of old age tends to reduce us to that 
second childhood, where experience ceases to be 
wisdom. It is well if we can, whilst there is 
freshness in it, recollect so much of the past as 
may, at the same time, interest and inform our 
younger contemporaries. Hoping to do so, I have 
set myself down to note some of the markings of 
the bygone times. It will show that the other 
often misapplied adage of “ there being nothing new 





under the sun” is a grand mistake, for there is 4 
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great deal quite new; and, reasoning from ana- 
logy, if so many novelties have occurred within my 
life tenancy, we may anticipate that there will be 
as strange and important changes to record by 
my successor with the pen sixty years hence, in 
the year 1918, and that his lessons may continue 
useful as mine during a similar cycle—that is, till 
A.D. 1978, or even 2000, the commencement of a 
new millenary. 

These peeps at intervals of time always appear to 
me to be startling as well as curious, and calculated 
to awaken in mankind a sense of their transition 
state, and point the quaint old saying, “ All was 
[belonged to] others, and all will be [belong to] 
others.” Thus, for example, my present retrospect 
extends to a date anterior to the last two genera- 
tions, with the usual allowance of thirty years each. 
I was then a lively youth of nearly twenty. I knew 
the fathers of my comrades—staid gentlemen be- 
longing to the forties. I also occasionally met with 
their grandfathers, the sexa, septa, and octogena- 
rians of the original era of the Georges 1 and It. 
How I looked up to some, and pitied others of 
them, as the case might be! And now, in 1858, 


I see the great-great-great-grandchildren of these | 


my earliest acquaintance, rather forward boys and 
girls, who have begun to think themselves per- 
fectly fit to enter the tempting world upon their 
own responsibilities! Sic transit vanitas mundi. 

But tv my office. I entered London at a pecu- 
liar period, for people were disputing whether it 
was the last year of the last century, or the first 
year of another. Be that as it may, it affords a 
strong presumption that I am no longer a juvenile, 
and, indeed, rather past my prime; though, from 
my undertaking a performance of this sort, 1 am 
not yet to be described as of 


Eyes hollow and blind, 
With drooping chere still poring on the ground, 
As on a place where Nature me assigned 
To rest. 


Behold me, then, in London, a stranger, won- 
dering at everything; but do not imagine the 
capital and its sights bore any close resemblance 
to the London you are now perambulating and 
admiring in all its attractions and bewilderments. 
My London was comparatively a quiet and a sober 
city. Self-contained, there were a few small 
clumps of suburban cottage retreats within a mile 
or two. Hammersmith, Highgate, Hampstead, 
and all the H’s were at considerable distances, 
whilst more remote Hounslow was a terror by no 
means ideal. For Blackheath and Shooter's Hill 
were the common resorts of footpads ; and where 
the Alma row, of four or six-room “ villas,” now 
stand, at the Charlton railway station, was the un- 
molested public-house frequented by these des- 
ape ruffians, till they became ripe for hanging 

y half dozens at a time, and made entertaining 
holiday mornings for the multitude in progress to 
asimilar finale. With such dangers on the nearest 
roads, and even in the streets, shrouded by dark- 
ness altogether, or but dimly invaded by obscure 
lamps, people read with comfortable assurance 
such intelligence as that Mr. Pitt had got in 
safety to his country seat at Holwood, near Brom- 
ley, or had arrived (Chancellor and Exchequer 
unstopped and unrobbed) to dine with his friend 








Mr. Dundas, and enjoy a little recreation at his 
seat at Wimbledon. 

The approach to London by water was little less 
perilous than theshort excursions from it by land. The 
length and uncertainty of the time was a pregnant 
element, exposing the passenger-vessel navigation 
to greater chances of storm and wreck. It was a 
voyage, not a trip, to Margate ; and a hoy anchor- 
ing for the night securely in Herne Bay, after a 
whole day’s difficult seamanship between Billings- 
gate and that asylum, was an occurrence of ordi- 


nary expectation. Farther out there were French ° 


privateers, making a dash, and occasionally picking 
up, a stray prize; for they were clippers, and not 
readily overtaken even by our fastest cruisers. To 
be driven across or touch the shore upon the oppo- 
site coast was a sentence of imprisonment for 
years. And, therefore, people anxious to see some- 
thing of the wide, wide world, would adventure as 
far as Gravesend, daring Bugy’s Hole and Long 
Reach, and passing en voufe the dread spectacle of 
the river banks, illustrated by defunct celebrities, 
dangling and creaking in chains, for the edification 
of observant travellers— 


“ To all an example: to no one a pattern.” 


If a man had fallen asleep, like Rip Van Winkle, 
at the period I am speaking of, and awakened to- 
day, he would not be able to recognise either town 
or river again, except by such landmarks of iden- 
tity of site as St. Paul’s, the Monument, Temple 
Bar, and the Mansion House, and such water- 
marks as Westminster and Blackfriars bridges, 
and immortal, though much altered, Billingsgate. 
Appearances, customs, manners, mode of life, 
habits of thought and materials for thinking, and 
the varieties and sum of information, are all so 
marvellously altered, that he might fancy his nap 
had been of the duration of two centuries, or that 
he had been transported to an unknown country. 

But it is not by generalization—it is rather 
by looking at the particular changes which have 
gradually and imperceptibly crept into our system, 
and comparing their aggregate result, the present 
with the past—that we can form even a faint idea 
of the vast revolution which has taken place and 
made us what we are. A glance around amazes 
me, and I doubt my senses when I seek the status 
quo whence I started about sixty years ago. 

I purposed writing a description of the era in 

question; but I find I must rely on contrast, 
to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature, and 
exhibit the form and pressure of its component 
varts. 
Landing at a wharf in Wapping, after a plea- 
sant voyage of nine days, now regularly done in 
forty hours, a hackney coach was procured, and a 
capacious vehicle, capable of six inside, with a pair 
of horses needing no Rarey to tame their courage, 
conveyed the young single gentleman to lodgings 
in a street out of the Strand, at the rate of three 
miles and a half per hour. 

First Day.— Awakened in the morning by out- 
side cries and vociferations of screaming noise and 
awful discord; and inside by a clicking noise re- 
sembling the cocking of a pistol. A painful idea of 
London robbers shot across my mind ; but I found 
the former was only the customary notices of 
“Sweep,” “ Milk,” “ Hot Rolls,” “ Muffins” (with 
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bells), “ Dust Ho,” (ditto), “ Pots,” etc., ete.; and 
the latter was occasioned by the efforts of the maid 
in striking a light, the tinder being wet, and her 
knuckles injured by a miss between flint and steel. 
There were no lucifer matches then. 
Breakfast.—Complained of the coarseness and 
staleness of the bread, and learnt that no bread 
was allowed to be sold till after it had been baked 
twenty-four hours, under a penalty of five pounds 


for every loaf, and that white bread was altogether | 
prohibited ; the Lord Mayor setting the assize | 
only for brown, which this week had risen to | 


nearly two shillings a loaf, to the great distress 
of the poor and middling classes. 

Before going forth for a stroll, wrote a letter 
home to announce my safe arrival. Lighting a 
candle and sealing with wax was five minutes’ 
operation. No envelope to shut up with a lick, 
no sovereign head to stick on, no penny-wise 
process of postage, but thirteen pennies to be 
paid for the said letter on delivery. In the even- 
ing the same process was repeated, being hur- 
ried thereto by an official in a red coat, ringing 
a bell as if the whole street were on fire. There 
was only one general post-office, in a lane out of 
Lombard Street, for the business and population 
of London. And, connected with this subject of 
private correspondence, there was an everlasting 
worry to get franks from Members of Parliament, 
to save pence and look consequential ; the trouble 
of which, to seekers and granters, formed a mathe- 
matical quantity hardly to be imagined, for such 
a shabby incidental object. 

Out to view the wealth, not the poverty of 
the land; yet there was much poverty visible, 
for these were hard times, and thousands who 
thronged the streets were ill-fed and miserably 
clothed. In comparison, the multitude of the 
present day may be said to be sumptuously clad. 
From St. Clement’s church to Temple Bar (on 
my way to see St. Paul's), the broad space was 
filled by Butcher Row, a filthy shambles; and, at 
the other end of Fleet Street, the miscellaneous 
and often unsavoury wares of Farringdon Market 
on the left hand, flanked by the populous Fleet 
Prison, and stretching to the bottom of Holborn 
Hill, and Fleet Ditch wending its noxious course 
to the river on the right, afforded rather disagree- 
able ideas of the beauties and magnificence of the 
British metropolis. St. Paul’s, however, was a 
compensating “lion,” even at the expense of the 
sordid fees which were exacted for admission to 
its capacious dome and various show-places. I 
felt so ashamed of the bribery, that I durst not 
utter my thoughts in the whispering gallery, for 
fear the scandal might be universally heard abroad. 

To get rid of these unfavourable impressions, I 
was next taken to the quarter where the new fine 
squares, Russell and Tavistock, were laid out and 
building. The mass of confusion gave good pro- 
mise of handsome and airy residences; and the 
green fields and meadows were so close that the 
inhabitants could be in the open country in a few 
minutes. There is a large city thereon now. 

The afternoon walk was directed to the West 
End, where at Charing Cross, the present Trafalgar 
Square, Fountains, Nelson Column, and National 
Gallery, were represented in front by the ancient 
high-roofed dwelling and shop of his Majesty’s 


| saddler, and the entrance gate to the stabling of 


| the King’s Mews, where the cream-coloured horses 
; were seen in all their glory, the troughs with 
| useful water, a row of small official houses, and 
| the famed negro (Sancho’s) bookseller’s shop in 
| the farther corner. Regent Street was undreamt 
| of, and all the space between St. James’s Square 
| and the Mews was occupied by a confused pile of 
low buildings tenanted by petty traders, publicans 
(unelevated to gin-palace-keepers), gamblers, and 
a general scum of nondescript character and means 
of livelihood. 

Walls and hoardings, and posts and pillars, were 
| everywhere covered with placards inviting to the 
purchase of lottery tickets, by which the fortunate 
holder was sure to realize at least £20,000, pay- 
able on sight at Goodluck and Company’s, or 
some equally generous distributor of these enor- 
mous benefits. Even joint-stock banks and pub- 
lic-spirited companies offer no such splendid boons 
now. 

Throughout my daylight observations, I noticed 
in the principal thoroughfares that the shops had 
a solid and respectable appearance. The goods 
were exposed in a neat unostentatious manner. 
There were no tickets with indistinct and dubious 
prices marked upon them; there was no ficti- 
tious nomenclature of surreptitious, adulterated, 
or spurious articles. It may seem strange in our 
day, that people knew what to buy, or whether 
they got what they wanted ; but somehow or othier 
they usually contrived to obtain what they sought 
in a tolerably genuine condition. For them and 
their money, cloth was cloth, silk silk, tea tea, 
coffee coffee, rum rum, brandy (very scarce, but 
still) brandy, flour flour, beer beer, port port, sherry 
sherry, and so on through the catalogue of luxuries 
and necessaries; for cotton was not so over- 
spreading, and saw-dust, vitriol, quassia, alum, 
ete., etc., etc. had not been ascertained to be such 
useful improvements as they have since been dis- 
covered to be. I do not think there was a single 
instance of two adjacent shops being thrown into 
one, and yet many a competency and honest fortune 
was made in these limited trade spheres. 

[To be continued.] 





THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 
CHAPTER IV.—TO LLANBERIS THROUGH THE PASS. 
From Bettws-y-Coed to Capel Curig the road runs 
through the vale of the Llugwy at no great dis- 
tance from the river, which may be seen foaming 
over rapids, winding round fragments of rock, or 
resting quietly in broad pools, in different parts of 
the route. Here it plunges through the arch of a 
picturesque bridge, and there it passes by a 
series of stepping-stones from meadow to meadow. 
As we advance, the aspect of the surrounding 
scenery gradually changes: the noble trees, with 
their masses of dense foliage, grow sparse and thin 
and finally disappear; the lofty hills lose their 
vivid green, and begin to wear somewhat of a 
grey, wintry face; the bold, angular summits of 
the Snowdon range show with a sharper outline ; 
a dreary, waste-like character marks the low-lying 
lands as they swell away towards the hills—and 
in less than an hour we have passed from a moun- 

tainous garden to a mountainous wilderness. 
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Capel Curig, itself an insignificant hamlet, is 
yet a pleasant oasis on the edge of the desert into 
which we are about to plunge. It is seated at the 
junction of several roads communicating with the 
‘most remarkable spots in North Wales, and, hav- 
ing an excellent hotel, is a good central position for 
the tourist. The most picturesque of all the views 
of Snowdon is obtained from a rustic bridge which 
crosses a stream that flows in the rear of the inn: 
this is the view which, from its superiority to every 
other, has been most frequently painted by artists, 
aud, indeed, there is seldom a season in which it is 
not repeated once or twice in the exhibitions of the 
metropolis. 

After leaving Capel Curig, the aspeet of ‘the 
country becomes still more wild, barren, and 
dreary; we have left, too, the excellent road of 
slatestone behind us, and are running through a 
sandstone district ; pools and marshes chequer the 
low lands to the left; frowning crags hang beet- 
ling on the right, and chill winds rush down from 
the upper region, and, im spite of the san, which 
shines in fall splendour, compel us to button our 
coats to the chin. We are now nearing the en- 
trance to the Pass of Llanberis, whieh we must 
endeavour briefly to describe, that the reader may 
be enabled to form some idea of a scene which, so 
far as our experiente goes, is unrivalled in its way. 
We have alluded before to the “ ” as the 
Welsh call them, though they are for the most 
part angular fragments ef rock, which the moun- 
tains of Wales are continually sending down into 
the valleys. These are, in the populous districts, 
by no means unaceeptable contributions to the 
dwellers below ; on the contrary, they make use of 
them in every imaginable way, turning them into 
walls and fences, houses, water-mills, huts and 


metal for the roads. The loftier the mountains, 
the more their summits are exposed to the wea- 
ther, which in its fury disintegrates their masses, 
and the more abundant is the supply of “ rollers” 
to the valley below. When there is no population 
to appropriate these visitors, they lie on the ground 
or roll into the beds of the streams, sometimes 
sinking into the boggy soil, or getting piled in 
heaps at the base of the hill. 

Now, at the Pass of Llanberis, tivo ranks of lofty 
mountains, sometimes broken in upon by other 
diagonal ridges, lie side by side, their summits, 
which are raised nearly two thousand fect in the 
air, averaging along the whole defile something 
more than a mile apart, and their bases touching 
each other or intermingling together in the valley 
below. ‘This valley is over five miles in extent, 
and there is no human habitation visible within it ; 
in fact, it is not a desirable place for a dwelling, 
seeing that it would not be easy to fix upon any 
site for a house which would not be liable either to 
be flooded in times of inundation, or swept clean 
away by an avalanche of rock at some time or 
other. As a consequence, the stones and frag- 
ments of stone, as year by year they are cracked 
from the peaks by frost or undermined by rain, 
and come thundering down into the valley, are 
allowed to lie there and accumulate year after 
year and century after century. This accumula- 
tion has been going on ever since the mountains 
began to succumb to the action of frost or tem- 








a 


sheep-cotes, paving-stones and roofs, as well as | 


pest—or for several thousands of years at least, 
leaving the geologic periods out of the question. 
The result is, a vast valley of stones—vf stones in 
myriads of millions covering the lower slopes of 
the mountains and the flatter margins of the 
stream—of stones of all sizes and forms, from 
fragments of an ounce weight to masses of a thou- 
sand tons ; and in all stages of decay or preserva- 
tion, from the moss-covered boulder which is 
crumbling to earth, to the sharp fragment of yes- 
terday, whose fractured crystals glitter freshly in 
the sun. The eye, as it roams along the broad 
deep ravine for miles, beholds nothing but stones, 
with the frowning ridges above lifting their bold, 
stony foreheads to the clouds, and the thin silver 
stream of water below, which seems to writhe and 
wriggle its difficult way towards the lake, as 
though, after its labours, it were longing to find 
rest in that peaeeful bosom. It is not easy to 
communicate by werds any idea of this vast rock- 
paved chasm: it is mo exaggeration to say that 
= — from it — enough to build 
the capital of an empire, with its imperial palaces, 
and yet the abstracted portion should hardly be 
missed by the traveller. Masses, which it would 
require lever and pulley to lift, lie thick as pebbles 
on the sea-beach; stomy cascades stream down 
the mountain side; shoves of rocky shingle spread 
round its base; while high up im ai, impend- 
ing crag *gapes with ten thousand fissures, and 
threatens te forth at the next fierce summons 
from the th eloud into the already over- 
gorged abyss. 

Such is the savage and desolate grandeur of the 
scene which opens upon us as we enter the Pass. 
A few years ago there was no easily practicable 
route through it, and it could only be traversed by 
the adventurous pedestrian. The coach now runs 
through daily, all summer long, upon a terraced 
road cut on the side of the mountain, which has 
been laid down with due care and caution, and 
which, rising and descending according to the 
emergencies of the ground, affords a constantly 
varying prospect of the unrivalled scene. At one 
part we are several hundred feet above the bed of 
the stream, and look down upon the ocean of scat- 
tered rock-wrecks strewn beneath; at another, the 
road winds along the base of the hill, and we travel 
for a space in the interstices between them. 

While storm-bound at Bettws, we had heard 
| that the tempest which stayed our progress had 
| precipitated a new avalanche of rock down the 
| Llanberis Pass, and barred up the road. The 
| communication, however, was not allowed to be in- 

terrupted, another coach being employed to run 
up to the obstruction, into which passengers were 
transferred, and thus continued their route. 
| Meanwhile, a numerous band of labourers had 
been at work night and day to restore the cause- 
way—no easy matter, as it proved, though the 
work, under able supervision, was summarily and 
| efficiently performed. As we approached the scene 
of the catastrophe, the question arose, whether we 
| should be able to pass, or have to change coaches : 
| the coachman resolved on trying the experiment, 
| but the ladies, who outnumbered the male part of 
his charge, raised decisive objections ; the differ- 
| ence was compromised by allowing them to alight 


| and follow on foot, while we put the newly-formed 
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VikW OF THE PASS OF LLANBERIS—FROM A PUOTOGRAPH, 


road to the test. During the halt for this pur- 
pose, we had an opportunity of examining the 
traces of the phenomenon which had occurred. 
Some thousand feet or so up the mountain, an 
enormous crag, which had been beetling over the 
valley for centuries, either undermined by the rain 
or rent by the lightning shaft, had parted from its 
foundations and plunged headlong below. In the 
course of its descent it had dashed on a projecting 
cliff, on which it had shivered its already disinte- 
grated mass into millions of fragments, and thence 
had descended in five different channels, each of 
the lumbering drifts dashing with more or less 
force upon the terraced road. Where the force 
was weakest, the road had only been blocked up 
by accumulations of the falling torrent, and be- 
came again passable as soon as the débris had been 
removed. In other places, however, the solid road 
had not been strong enough to resist the shock, 
but had been carried away bodily—literally shaved 
off as if it had been done with a paring-knife—and 
had to be entirely reconstructed. 

Having made the passage with safety, and 
again taken up the ladies, we resumed our course 
at a capital pace towards Llanberis. The sun was 
now behind the mountains to the left, and the 
desert of rocks below lay in dense shadow of an 
almost purple hue, while the lofty peaks to the 
right gleamed red as fire, and shot down a reflect- 
ed light into the valley. By-and-by the ravine 
opened out in front; now a white cottage was 
seen shimmering in the distance ; then the bright 





green foliage of trees glittered in the evening 
beams, and the blue reek from the domestic hearth 
curled against the dark hill side; a band of bare- 
foot children run shouting to meet the coach, and 
once more we have left the savage wilds of Nature 
for the haunts and homes of men. A few minutes 
later, and we have alighted at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, where we take up our quarters for the 
night. 

‘The beauties of the Vale of Llanberis have been 
said and sung by multitudes of tourists: they are 
bold, and striking, and grand, as well as eminently 
picturesque, and they differ from those of most 
other Welsh valleys, inasmuch as the usual course 
of the river, the low Jand between the mountain 
ridges, is here oecupied by two beautiful lakes, the 
one a mile, the other more than two miles in 
length. These lakes are severed by an isthmus 
about a quarter of a mile in extent, which is itself 
traversed by a stream connecting the waters. The 
visitor will do well to cross the little bridge over 
this stream, and take a deliberate view from the 
further bank, and at various points, of the groups 
of mountains which surround the valley. Any- 
thing more beautiful it is not easy to imagine: 
the broad masses and graceful outlines of the lofty 
hills, their bases in shadow, their peaks glowing in 
sunlight, and both reflected in the bosom of the 
quiet lake, or broken into tints of gold and purple 
by the ripples on its surface, make up a picture 
which only Nature can paint, and which will long 
live in the memory. 
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LLANBERIS, DOLEADARN CASTILE, AND THE SNOWDON RANGE. 


A walk in a different direction, leading across 
the road in front of the hotel, up an open lane, and 
through a straggling hamlet of small labourer’s 
cottages, where a child-guide may be obtained for 
a few pence, will bring the visitor, in the course of 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, to the 
waterfall of Ceunant Mawr or the Great Chasm. 
This fall has a rather startsing and singular ap- 
pearance. From the sharp, explosive kind of roar 
which it constantly maintains, and which warns 
you of its neighbourhood long before it comes into 
view, you are prepared for a considerable body of 
water, and are rather disappointed at beholding 
but an insignificant-looking stream, some sixty feet 
in height and a yard or so in width, in shape not 
unlike a colossal scimetar, dashing headlong down 
in a course nearly perpendicular, with a din and a 
clamour which seem strangely disproportioned to 
its volume. Half-wa¥ down, the course of the fall 
is diverted into a channel which turns rather 
sharply to the right, and has all the appearance of 
having been artificially prepared for it, but which 
is in reality ploughed by the force of the descend- 
ing flood in the black rock. Not all the water, 
however, goes into this channel; on the left there 
is a constant shower sparkling over the ledge 
where the sudden turn takes place, and leaping by 
fitful bounds into the abyss below. The super- 
abundant noise of this fall may be, and probably 
is, due to the acoustic properties of the singular 
chasm which receives it. This chasm has a vast 
circular and rather funnel-shaped hollow, open 








only at one side, whence the stream, escaping from 
its troubled prison, winds its way past the hamlet, 
and eventually empties itself into the lake below. 
The waters of this stream are contributions from 
Snowdon, Moel Eilio, and other lofty mountains of 
the district, which unite together above the fall. 

Ascending the hill from this point of view to 
the right, and proceeding in that direction to the 
distance of some quarter of a mile, the stranger 
will get a beautiful view of Snowdon, and, if the 
weather be clear, a glimpse of its crowning peak. 
So, at least, the child-guide tells us. We do not, 
however, see the topmost peak ourselves, but in- 
stead of that, a gorgeous eqnipage of summer 
rain-clouds, lighted up with the crimson rays of 
the sinking sun, and glowing like a vast furnace 
fire, which comes sailing majestically along, cast- 
ing its grotesque shadow full upon one of the 
precipitous ridges of Snowdon, and obscuring the 
upward portion of its outline. We wait for the 
cloud to pass on and unveil the peak; instead of 
that, however, it settles down comfortably, as 
though it was fatigued with its day’s wanderings 
over the great Atlantic, and had chosen convenient 
lodgings for the night: while we watch its glow- 
ing fires die out, all its lambent glories depart, and 
it is transformed into a dense grey “ blanket of the 
dark,” which momentarily deepens and sheds a 
browner hue over the mountain’s side. 

Near the Royal Victoria, which stands on the 
very best site in the Vale of Llanberis, is the old 
castle of Dolbadarn. It is approached from the 
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hotel by a pleasant walk through the flower- 
garden and shrubbery, and stands on a rather low 
mound overlooking the lake, and commanding a 
capital view, not only of the mountains on the op- 
posite side, but of the opening of the Pass of 
Llanberis, of which at one period it was probably 
the key. All that remains of the castle at the 
present time is a single round tower, very much 
decayed and dilapidated, and a buttressed flight of 
steps, which has the appearance of being a compa- 
ratively modern addition to the antique ruin. Of 
all the castles we have seen in North Wales, that 
of Dolbadarn is undoubtedly the most ancient. It 
is said to have existed as early as the sixth cen- 
tury, and to have been held at that period by 
Maelgwyn Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, and, 
from its commanding the passage of the lakes, 
was esteemed a fortress of importance. Tt was 
long held by Liewelyn, the last prince of Wales of 
the British line, who here imprisoned his unfortu- 
nate brother, Owen Goch, for a period of twenty- 
three years, from 1254 to 1277. There isa Welsh 
ode stilt extant, lamenting the hard fate of Owen. 
The castle was maintained for some time against 
the assaults of Edward 1, by Dafydd, another 
brother of Llewelym, who, however, was event- 
vally compelled to abandon it, and, after vaimby 
endeavouring te conceal himself in the morasses 
and secluded fastnuesses of the hills, was taken aud 
put to death with the foulest barbarity at Shrews- 
bury. Im the reigns of Henry 1v and v, during 
the vain struggles ef Owen Glendower, it was re- 
peatedly taken amd retaken by both rebels and 
royalists, bemg warmly contested as the master- 
key to the region of Snowdon. Its war history 
appears to have terminated with that strife. 

Opposite to Dolbadarn Castle, on the other side 
of the lake, rises the Alt Dhu, or Black Cliff, a 
bold and lofty mountain, in parts beautifully 
wooded at its base, but which is in rapid process 
of defacement and diminution by the slate-quarry- 
ing going on upon its surface. As we sit at our 
meals at the hotel, we are startled at intervals by 
the loud explosions arising from the blasting of 
the rock with gunpowder: the reports, reverber- 
ating among the hills on either side, are multiplied 
by a thousand echoes, and die away in faint mut- 
tering sounds like the murmurs of distant thun- 
der. As we shall have occasion, however, to pay a 
special visit to the slate quarries of Penrhyn, we 
may pass those of Llanberis, merely observing that 
they employ over two thousand men and boys at 
good wages, and are a mine of wealth to the pro- 
prietor. 

The village of Llanberis lies at the distance of 
two miles from the Royal Victoria Hotel, on the 
road thence to Beddgelert. 
parish has been much increased by the working 
and extension of the slate-quarries. The church, 
in part new, and in part very old, includes portions 
of a structure which has been styled the greatest 


architectural curiosity in Wales. The Well of St. | 


Peris is not far from the church, and was long 
held in high repute, as much from the purity and 


sanitary virtue of its waters, as from their sup- | 
posed power, based upon some silly superstition, of , 


foretelling future events by the agency of a phan- 
tom fish which, to the credulous, became visible at 
times in the crystal fountain. 


The population of the | 


The traditional annals of this beautiful valley 
speak of two remarkable personages whose history 
are connected with its own. The one was a holy 
man named Padern, who passed his life in solitude 
and devotion on the spot where the old castle was 
afterwards built, and who gave the name of Dol 
Padern, or Meadow of Padern, to the locality : 
several churches in Wales are dedicated to this 
British saint. The other was a heroine, not of the 
saintly stamp. Something more than a century 
ago there dwelt atthe end of Llanberis lakes one 
Margaret Uweh Evans, of Penllyn. . She lived to 
be fourscore and ten years of age—a longevity 
which she prokably owed to the hardy habits of 
her life, and to constant and laborious exercise in 
the open air. This extraordinary woman was the 
most renowned hunter, shooter, and fisher of her 
time. She kept a dozen dogs—hounds, grey- 
hounds, and spaniels, all the best of their kind. 
She killed more foxes im one year than all the con- 
federate hunts do in ten. She was an excellent 
navigator,rowed steutly,and was the acknowledged 
queen of the lakes. She built her boats with her 
own hands, shod and doctored her own horses, anil 
made the shoes she wore, and at the age of 
seventy overthrew all the best wrestlers in the 
country. The well-known Hutton. of Birming- 
ham, ‘bas recorded her prowess in an epitaph, of 
which a brace of couplets will suffice -— 

“ Here lies Peegy Evans, who saw ninety-two, 
Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox too; 
Enjoyed rosy health in a lodging of straw, 
Commanded the saw-pit, and wielded the saw.” 


Peggy Evans is not without her prototypes in the 
present day : the Welsh countrywomen, as we have 
had occasion to observe, are a sturdy and enduring 
race; we fell in with several past fourscore, who 
were still strong, hearty, and active ; one was re- 
turning from London, whither, from Carnarvon- 
shire, she had journeyed alone to visit a sister, her 
elder by seven years! 





SEA MONSTERS. 

Ir is not right to mourn the progress of truth, 
even though it destroys some of our most cherished 
prepossessions. Yet I have sometimes for an in- 
stant longed that it were possible to look at thie 
| copperplate engravings in my edition of “ Anson's 
| Travels” with the feelings they awakened long 
ago. If I see the picture of a flying serpent now, 
| I am aware that it zs a picture—nothing more. 
| As a child, I could feign to myself the reality of a 
snake flying through the air; but I cannot now. 
| My trained imagination, on the contrary, would 
| picture to me Professor Ojyven, or some equally 
learned man, explaining all about pectoral muscles 
'and broad shoulders, and asking me if the 
| stumpy animal thus provided would accord wit! 
| my notions of a snake. 
| These are bad times for imaginative travellers ; 
| they can no longer make up pictures of what they 
think they have seen; no longer is there any 
drawing on the imagination for wood monsters ; 
no more flying snakes, or snakes with forked 
tongues ; no more unicorns—except, indeed, to our 
friend the rhinoceros be accorded that distinction. 
If Dr. Livingstone, or some equally intrepid 
; African traveller do not succeed in contributing to 
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the repertory of new wild beasts, terra firma would 
seem to have no longer any land monsters for tra- 
vellers to write about. 

The sea! the sea! Yes, there are ocean mon- 
sters still, even though the kraken be voted 
fabulous, and though the reputation of the sea- 
serpent has been disturbed a little, since a certain 
sea captain protested that the mysterious creature 
was nothing more than a bundle of sea-weeds: 
yes, the ocean has its monsters still; whales of 
many sizes and many species: suppose we have a 
word or two about them. 

Though the very largest of the largest species of 
whale met with has scarcely exceeded eighty feet, 
and though the statement of the great whale bio- 
grapher, Lacepede, to the effect that he believed 
whales to have attamed greater dimensions than 
now, do not accord with the belief of more recent 
naturalists, nevertheless these animals are big 
enough, and strong enough, and they can do mis- 
chief enough, to adorn a tale having an ocean 
monster for its hero. It is the vast physical 
power of a whale that makes the animal so 
impressive. It is the want of physical power, 
or at least the non-manifestation of it, which 
makes recitals of the kraken so fable-like and 
unreal. Perhaps some of my readers may not 
object to my informing them that the kraken was 
described to be an enormous fleshy monster—a 
sort of flesh island, indeed—which irregularly, and 
seemingly without object, rose above the surface 
of the ocean near the Norway coast, and then 
bobbed down again. Whether the kraken had 
eyes, or a nose, mouth, or members, no traveller 
has been imaginative enough (so far as my memory 
serves me) to announce. The monster has been 
represented as a mere heap of flesh and bones, 
capable of motion, indeed, though sluggish, hav- 
ing a will, I suppose, though seemingly little 
intelligence: a vague, mysterious monster was the 
kraken, but, to my mind, an uninteresting monster. 

Though whales are shaped like fish, and lead a 
sort of fishy existence by always remaining in the 
water, they are not fish for all that. Giving milk 
and suckling their young, and being obliged to 
come to the surface of the ocean to breathe, they 
present clear claims to be numbered amongst the 
four-footed animals. Four feet, indeed, whales 
may be said to possess. Their fins are nothing 
less than incipient feet, which, just sprouting 
through the skin of the animal, leave the legs in- 
side. Whales make very little use of their fins 
in swimming, that motion being chiefly performed 
by lateral strokes of the tail, just like the opera- 
tion of skulling a boat with a stern-oar. Whales 
have considerable prehensile power by means of 
their fore-fins. If a young whale be wounded, the 
mother will often seize it between her fins, as a 
human mother would take a baby in her arms, and 
either escape with it or die in the attempt ; indeed, 
whales of all species are particularly tender and 
affectionate to their young, so that it is a part of 
the cruel policy of the whaler to kill a calf 
whale, as a young one is called, not for any value 
in itself, (for it is almost devoid of value,) but to the 
end of securing the mother. Most persons who 
have eontemplated the pictorial representation of 
a whale in the ocean, will have been struck with 
the peculiarity of its blowspouts; but naturalists, 
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and sailors accustomed to the sight of whales, tell 
us there is much exaggeration in the depiction. 
They say that the blowspouts are not waterspouts 
after all, but are merely caused by the breath of 


| the animal forcing a little water-spray up before it. 


Whenever liquid is really spouted, veracious 
sailors tell us the spouting is not of water, but of 
blood, which sometimes happens just previous to 
the death of the animal, when the fatal lance has 
penetrated to some vital part, and blood has been 
made to flow into the breathing apparatus. 

No wonder the older naturalists, guided by mere 
external form, should have considered whales to be 
fishy : fish, indeed, they resemble in all external 
characteristics more than they resemble quadru- 
peds; nevertheless, whales cannot remain longer 
than twenty minutes under water without incon- 
venience, and if (as sometimes happens), a whale 
dives and bumps its head against the hard bottom 
of the sea so as to stun itself, then drowning fol- 
lows as naturally as it would to a submerged ter- 
restrial creature. Perhaps there is nothing more 
extraordinary in the whole history of whales than 
the depths to which they can dive (as proved by 
harpoon-lines run out, and the evidence of a 
broken nose or a grazed head), and the enormous 
weight of ocean which must press upon their 
voluminous bodies when thus cireumstanced. There 
is undoubted evidence to prove that a whale often 
dives a mile deep. Just contemplate the enormous 
weight of water which must rest upon him. 
Assume that the diving whale is a medium-sized 
animal, in which case he may present to water- 
pressure some one thousand five hundred and forty 
square feet of skin surface. Then, by a very ob- 
vious calculation, which the reader need not be 
troubled to go through here, the animal will be 
demonstrated to suffer a pressure at a mile deep of 
more than two hundred and twelve thousands tons 
—about equivalent, as Scoresby remarks, to the 
weight of six of our biggest ships of war, fully 
armed, manned, and provisioned for six months ! 
What an enormous pressure ! 

Though whales are unwieldy-looking things, 
they have their sports like smaller animals, and, 
when playful, they ave sportive enough. <A fa- 
vourite sport of certain species of whale is to dive 
to a great depth, then rising rapidly, to Jeap quite 
out of the water, and turn a summersault in de- 
scending. Woe betide the hapless boat which is 
near them then! <A boat, did I say P—it would 
fare ill with a ship that their rock-like nose should 
happen to strike against. There is, indeed, a per- 
fectly well-authenticated narrative of an American 
whaler destroyed in this way by a spermaccti 
whale. The man on the look-out saw the huge 
animal, and gave the word. In a moment all was 
excitement on deck ; harpoons were got ready, and 
boats were afloat. The whale dived: she had 
taken fright, they thought; some traditionary 
whale-lore must have reached her about blubber- 
pots and whale-harpoons; perhaps she might have 
had a taste of cold steel, and desired no more of it. 
Had she dived to bob up far away? Not at all: 
rising underneath the ship, she made the timbers 
quiver from stem to stern, and stove in some of 
the planks. This done, she swam away. 

“ Good riddance; let her go!” Such were the 
feelings of the sailors. She did go, but for a 
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purpose. 


ditch, retires to gain force in the running, so did | 


the whale retire ; then turning sharp round with 
her great head quite out of the water, as is the 
custom of the spermaceti whale, lashing the ocean 
into fury with her tail, on she came, crash against 
the ship. It was crushed as an iceberg might 
have crushed it, and the crew with difficulty saved 
themselves by taking to the boats. The feat of 
dashing a boat to atoms by a tail-stroke, or of 
amputating an arm or a leg by drawing tightly 
round the member a‘coil of harpoon-line as it 
rushes over the gunwale of a boat by a harpooned 
and escaping whale—these, though tremendous 
examples of physical force in their way, are 
amongst the minor and most hackneyed relations of 
whale exploits. Every little child has heard of 
them, so I need not repeat the tale. 

There are many species of whales. When news- 
paper columns inform us that a shoal of whales 
has been captured in the Orkneys, let no magnifi- 
cent visions arise of the whalebone monsters of the 
icy sea, or the thick-headed sperm-whales which 
live amidst the baliny waters of the Southern 
Ocean. I do not think it worth while to be 
pedantic and trouble my readers with the scientific 
names of these various species—names very long 
and very hard, and (begging pardon of Linnzus 
and the rest of them), not particularly interesting 
to ordinary people. 

The flesh of whales is very much like hard beef, 
but exceedingly black and tough, and a trifle too 
oily ; nevertheless, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, people of the Basque provinces were ad- 
venturous whalers, killing these animals for the 
sake of their flesh, which was sold in the public 
market-places of France and Spain. At the pre- 
sent day, the greatest whale-eaters are the Japanese 
and the Esquimaux. The former people are re- 
strained by certain prejudices from employing any 
living animals save fish as food, and whales come 
near enough to that denomination to suit the Ja- 
panese idea. In Japan it is whale flesh which 
supplies the kitchen ; but our Esquimaux brethren 
set especial store upon the blubber. Civilized 
whaling people of Europe and America do not 
seem to take very kindly either to whale flesh or 
whale blubber, though whale-calf-veal is described 
as not quite despicable food, when nothing better 
can be had, and spermaceti whale-brain fritters, 
and ship-biscuits fried in sperm-oil, are dishes 
which have their admirers. 

Great exaggerations have passed current about 
the length and dimensions of whales. Lacepede 
imagined that whales had been known to have 
a length of some eight hundred feet, and that they 
could spout water cascades some forty feet high. 
Vain delusions! Even the razor-backed whale, 
the very largest of the whole tribe, seldom exceeds 
eighty feet, and sixty feet may be regarded as a 
fair length for what sailors call the “ right whale” 
—in other words, the whale which yields whale- 
bone of the best quality, and which is easiest in 
the capture. Prudent whalers usually give the 
razor-back a wide berth, and let him alone. He 





is an awkward fellow to deal with. 

Lastly, about the velocity of the swimming of 
whales. Their ordinary pace is gentle enough— | 
about three or four miles per hour; when alarmed | 


As a boy, who means to leap across a | they can go much faster, varying with the sort of 


whale: thus, whilst the true whalebone whale and 
the sperm-whale can strike out in a pace from 
eight to ten miles an hour, the razor-back can 
swim with a higher velocity still, say from ten to 
twelve. Finally, a word about the feeding of 
whales. All those which have whalebone, and are 
devoid of teeth, feed ina very remarkable manner. 
The whalebone may be regarded as a sort of fish- 
ing-net, which, being spread in the mouth of the 
animal, entangles small creatures in its meshes; 
so that when a whalebone whale craves a dinner, he 
has only to bob his head under water, open his 
mouth, and strike out until the huge abyss is full 
enough, when, snapping his jaws, he swallows the 
morsel. I wish I could dineas easily. But as for 
the toothed whales, such as the sperm-whale and 
yet smaller fellows, they snap at fishes, and dine 
more like other animals. The small whales which 
visit the Orkneys are particularly fond of herrings, 
amongst the shoals of which they are reported to 
make sad havoc. 





HAROUN-AL-RASCHID. 

Ir it be the province of poetry to “give to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name,” it is no 
less frequently the achievement of romance to cast 
a rainbow haze of unreality around true and tan- 
gible existences. As the Duke of Marlborough 
acknowledged his only History of England to be 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, so might many 
persons of mature age confess that their principal 
ideas of eastern manners and customs are drawn 
from the scenes in the “Arabian Nights.” How 
many have got their first notions of the sovereigns 
of the East from the graphic picture, drawn in these 
tales, of the eccentric adventures of Haroun-al- 
Raschid P And yet he was, for the age in which 
he reigned, a remarkable and a great man—greater 
than many European sovereigns whose names 
have rung from end to end of the world. To learn 
somewhat of his history may not be uninteresting 
to many whose ideas regarding him are perchance 
confined to some dreamy recollections of having 
read of an eastern monarch of that name, who was 
given to wandering about the streets at night in 
disguise, with his vizier Giafar, and getting into 
all sorts of strange adventures, which generally 
— in his being told divers very remarkable 
tales. 

Haroun-al-Raschid—or, as it is translated, 
Aaron the Just—was the fifth monarch of the 
dynasty of the Abassides, and reigned over the 
Saracens, or Arabians, between the years 786 and 
809, a.D. His father, Mahadi, at his death be- 
queathed the caliphate, which extended over the 
greater part of the East, to his eldest son, Hadi, 
upon the condition that after his death the sceptre 
should descend to Haroun, instead of being as- 
sumed in the hereditary order of succession. 
Haroun suffered greatly from the tyrannical dis- 
position of his brother, who hated him on account 
of the injunction of his father, which compelled 
him to regard Haroun as the natural enemy of his 
son. ‘T'o escape from this tyranny, Haroun offered 


, a vow to heaven that if he were allowed to live and 


obtain possession of the throne, he would perform 
a pilgrimage to Mecca on foot. And this self- 
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imposed punishment he did not hesitate to inflict 
on himself, when the death of his brother placed 
the supreme power in his hands. He was the 
last monarch of the East by whom such a pil- 
grimage was undertaken. 

It is related of Haroun that his father, when 
dying, bequeathed him a ring of great value, con- 
taining a ruby of matchless beauty, as a token of 
his right to the succession. Of this ring his bro- 
ther longed to possess himself, that his son, after 
his own death, might produce it, and by virtue of 
it demand the crown. With this wicked purpose 
he sent an armed soldier of his guard to waylay 
Haroun, who attacked him one day in a solitary 
spot on the banks of the Tigris, and threatened 
to take his life if he did not surrender the ring. 
Haroun knew from whom the soldier came, and, 
determining that his brother should never get 
what he sought, he flung the ring into the river. 
The soldier returned to the discomfited caliph, 
and announced to him what his brother had done. 
The caliph immediately sent men to search for the 
ring, at the spot where Haroun, according to the 
soldier’s tale, had cast it in; but all in vain—the 
ring was not to be found. 

Years passed away, and the caliph died. His 
son, Giafar, raised a large faction of his friends and 
followers, and endeavoured to contest the crown 
with Haroun, who was not slow in making every 
preparation to resist him. It so happened that 
his forces were encamped by the Tigris, and Ha- 
roun, wandering forth one morning, came sud- 
denly to the spot where, many years before, he 
had buried in the depths of the river the gift of 


his departed father. He immediately ordered some | 


of the followers of his camp to dive into the river, 
and bring him up whatever they found there. 
They did so, and, after a few seconds, returned to 
the bank, and presented the prince with the lcng- 
lost ring! This circumstance was instantly hailed 
as a signal of divine interposition ; the story spread 
far and wide ; several of the warmest partisans of 


Giafar came over to the side which they believed | 


a special sign from heaven had marked as the just 
one ; and the result was that Giafar gave up the 
eontest, and quietly allowed Haroun to assume 
that position for which the deeds of his after life 
showed that he was pre-eminently qualified. 
Before Haroun ascended the throne, his name 


a leader of his father’s armies against the Greeks. 


When caliph, he invaded their empire in person, | 


and compelled Nicephorus, the Greek monarch, 
to pay his caliphate a yearly tribute. Nicephorus, 
on the death of his mother, Irene, whom Haroun 
had conquered, refused to pay any tribute to the 
Saracen empire. An immediate demand was made 
by Haroun that the tribute should be instantly 
paid. He was answered by a messenger from 
Nicephorus, who laid at his feet a bundle of Gre- 
cian swords, declaring that to be the only answer 
his master would give. Haroun made no verbal 
reply ; he rose from his seat, fixed the swords erect 
in the earth, drew his scimitar, and at one stroke 
shivered every one of them. The messenger bore 
to his master this significant reply ; and not long 
after the territories of Nicephorus were laid waste 
by Haroun, at the head of an immense army, and 
the haughty Grecian monarch was forced to become 











again a tributary to the Saracen. Does not this 
anecdote remind the classic reader of the story 
told of Tarquin, and his equally significant answer 
to the questions of his son P 

Haroun became the friend and political ally of 
Charlemagne, a man to whose character his own 
bore no slight resemblance. The caliph was the 
friend and supporter of learning, in an age of the 
most degraded ignorance. It was under his en- 
couragement that the productions of the Grecian 
poets were introduced to the people of Arabia in 
their own language—a task which, be it remem- 
bered, had not at that time been accomplished in 
any country of Europe. 

Haroun was in general a mild and just law- 
giver; but absolute power is a dangerous gift in 
the hands of any man, and despotism rarely fails 
to warp the mind and corrupt the heart of even 
the most humane and enlightened. 

The most unfortunate stain on the character of 
Haroun was the fate of his grand vizier Giafar—a 
personage scarcely less celebrated than himself. 
Giafar had offended the pride of his master by 


| espousing the caliph’s favourite sister, Abassa ; 
_and Haroun, in his unseemly rage, commanded 


that not only Giafar, but his father and three bro- 
thers, should suffer death in consequence. He 
ordered one of his officers, named Jasser, to bring 
him the vizier’s head. The command was ab- 
ruptly announced to the unfortunate minister, who, 
knowing the caprice of eastern despots, without 
showing any emotion said, “ Perhaps the caliph 
is heated with-wine; go back and tell him you 
have executed his order. If he be sorry for it, 
I shall be still alive; if not, my head is always 


| ready.” 


Jasser being by no means content with this 
expedient, the vizier accompanied him to the door 
of Haroun’s apartment, and said, “ Go in, and tell 
him you have brought my head, and have left it 
at the door.” 

Jasser consented. He delivered his message ; 
the caliph speaks. “ Bring it before me.” 

Giafar prepares, and the head is struck off. No 
sooner does the caliph see it, than he says to 
Jasser, “ Call hither such and such an one.” 

The man obeys, and the persons arrive. 

* Cut off,” said Haroun, “ the head of this man ; 


' for the murderer of Giafar is not to be suffered in 
had been rendered famous by his achievements as | 


my presence.” 

The father and the three sons, all excellent men, 
and in great power, were thrown into prison, and 
perished miserably. 

This is a sad story, and shows what the un- 
bridled passions of the human heart are capable of 
when suffered to gain the ascendancy. Giafar, 
thus wantonly sacrificed to the caliph’s pride and 
cruelty, had enjoyed his highest favour for twenty 
years, and had been his constant companion, ad- 
viser, and friend; while the four who perished 
with him were innocent of the slightest participa- 
tion in the offence which had been so sternly 
punished in the person of the hapless vizier. 
More than that, Siemne avenged the remorse 
which he could not but feel, on the innocent slave 
who had done no more than obey his will. And 
yet, in the long line of Eastern monarchs, one of 
the most liberal and enlightened was Haroun-al- 
Raschid ! 
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It is narrated of him that, on one occasion, his 
eldest son, who after him inherited the throne, 
came to him, and violently demanded justice 
against a courtier who had dared to traduce and 
calumniate the prince’s mother in the hearing of 
many bystanders. Haroun inquired what kind 
of “ justice” the prince required. 

The answer was, “ Vengeance—his life 

“Go,” said the caliph; “learn that any man 
may demand vengeance for an offence; to pardon 
it is the only revenge worthy of a prince such as 
you are.” 

This species of retaliation did not suit the in- 
clination of the prince; he still indignantly called 
for some severe measure of justice against the 
offender. 

“ Be it so,” said Haroun; “if nothing but abso- 
lute vengeance can satisfy your anger, go and be 
revenged. Call around you the men who listened 
to the offender’s calumnies, and in their presence 
speak of his mother in the same terms as he has 
spoken of yours. This is the punishment I decree 
for him.” 

Whether the prince was perfectly satisfied with 
this sentence or not, the chronicler omits to tell. 

Insurrections in different parts of the caliphate 
oceasionally compelled Haroun to have recourse to 
his military power to repress them. During one 
of these outbreaks, he was one day marching at 
the head of a large army through one of the dis- 
turbed provinces. The army happening to halt, a 


9? 


woman came out from one of the huts near them, 
threw herself at Haroun’s feet, and demanded re- 
paration for some injuries which had been done to 
her property by the Saracenic soldiery. 


Eastern 
princes had but vague ideas of the rights of pro- 
perty, so that this demand took Haroun rather by 
surprise. 

“Woman,” said he, “is it not written in the 
KXoran, ‘ When princes march in arms through a 
country they desolate it ?’’’ This, probably, ap- 
peared to Haroun to be calculated to settle the 
question. The woman promptly replied: “ In the 
same book I have read these words, ‘The houses 
of princes shall be desolate because of the injustice 
they commit.’ ” 

Haroun was conquered; and he had the gene- 
rosity to acknowledge it, and to order that imme- 
diate reparation should be made to the woman for 
the injuries she had sustained from the rapacity of 
his soldiers. 

It was during the reign of Haroun-al-Raschid 
that art and science were first the objects of royal 
patronage in Arabia—a country which his talents 
elevated to a very high degree of civilization, from 
the state of semi-barbarism in which he found it. 
It was remarked of him, that whenever he built a 
mosque, he never failed to build a school in addi- 
tion to it; and a favourite though questionable 
maxim of his was, that religion was the offspring 
of education. Like all great monarchs, his love of 
learning was only equalled by his respect for its 
votaries ; and many a great European monarch of 
this enlightened nineteenth century might take a 
lesson from the conduct of the Mahomedan caliph 
in his treatment of the humble worshippers of 
genius and knowledge. He lived in rude, uncivi- 
lized days ; yet while he reigned, genius.was never 
left to starve, or learning to beg at the doors of 





the great. He was unskilled in the secrets of 
philosophy and the doctrines of political economy ; 
but he strove for the education of his people, and 
knew not the modern system that allows men to 
grow up in ignorance and vice, while it punishes 
them for not being educated and virtuous. 

A great warrior, a patron of learning in general, 
a moderate and wise lawgiver, it is not wonderful 
that amongst his people his name should be even 
yet revered, and the title bestowed on him should 
be that of Zhe Just. Haroun-al-Raschid died in 
809 a.D. He may be said to have fallen a victim 
to one of the ignorant superstitions of the age. 
One night, when on the eve of a military excursion 
to Khorassan, a Persian province then in a state 
of revolt, Haroun dreamed that he saw a naked 
hand and arm raised in the air above his head, the 
hand holding a lump of red earth, and that he 
heard at the same time an unearthly voice exclaim, 
“ Behold the earth that shall serve as the last 
resting-place of Haroun-al-Raschid.” It seemed 
to him that he gathered courage enough to ask 
from what territory that earth had been taken, and 
the same awful voice replied, “ From the land of 
Thous.” 

Haroun awoke, filled with superstitious horror ; 
and from that moment an overpowering melan- 
choly stole over him, under which his health and 
spirits sank. His physician, a Christian by religion, 
strove to cheer him. He spoke to him of the folly 
of yielding to a mere vision of sleep, and exhorted 
him to continue his expedition. Haroun made an 
effort to rally, and continued the journey until 
they arrived at a small town near Khorassan, 
where a slight illness seized him, and he determined 
to rest for a night. 

While preparations were being made for his 
reception in the town, he carelessly inquired its 
name. With blanched cheek and quickening pulse 
he heard that it was the town of Thous! After a 
few moments, however, he recovered his wonted 
composure, and, turning to his physician, calmly 
remarked that it was the place he had heard of in 
his dream. ‘Then, betraying no outward emotion, 
he ordered his attendant to go and bring him a 
handful of earth from outside the town. The man 
obeyed, and presently returned with the earth. 
His arm was bare, and, fearing to soil the mon- 
arch’s robes, he raised his hand and arm high over 
Haroun’s head. The caliph gave a ery of surprise. 
“ Behold!” he exclaimed, “the very hand and 
arm I saw in my dream. This, then, is the snot 
destined for my grave !” 

Thyee days after this singular incident he ex- 
pired, and was entombed on the spot, which a 
supernatural visitation, as he probably erroneously 
believed, had marked out to receive his mortal 
remains. 

Thus died Haroun-al-Raschid—with all his 
faults, the greatest of Eastern sovereigns—a man 
the most remarkable of any whom the history of 
his time has commemorated. His name is familiar 
to all; yet his real character and history are but 
little known, save from the doubtful records of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” But for these tales, his very 
name, to the million, might be a thing unheard of; 
and the fame of the monarch here, as in many 
other instances, has received no slender support 
from the pen and the tongue of the story-teller. 
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TWENTY GOOD POINTS FROM MATTHEW 
HENRY. 


1. Gop is a master who likes his servants to sing at 
their work. 

2. Thanksgiving is good: thanksliving is better. 

3. God has tied ws to ordinances, but God has not 
tied himself to them. 

4, It is better to de a beast than to be a man who 
is asa beast. Beasts are at least indemnified as to 
the next world. 

5. Some of our enemies are best fought upon our 
knees. 

6. We cannot expect too little from men, nor too 
much from God. 

7. God’s vengeance has leaden feet and iron hands. 

8. Heavenly pleasures satisfy but never surfeit. 
Earthly pleasures surfeit but never satisfy. 

9. “He will not always chide.” How unlike are 
they to God who are always chiding, and never cease. 

10. Thoughts are as words before God. Vain 
thoughts are as provoking words before him. 

11. God’s Word will destroy either the sex or the 
sinner. 

12. War isatragedy which destroys the stage upon 
which it is acted. 

13. While there are so many good men out of heaven, 
and so many bad men out of hell, there must be 
trouble in this world. 

14. When we are purified, God is pacified; but, 
“no conversion, no salvation.” 

15. “To obey is better than sacrifice.” 
obey, but angels do not sacrifice. 

16. Family worship is family duty. 

17, God’s corrections are rods and whips, not swords 
and axes. 

18. God hasa book and a boitle for the tears of his 
saints. He notes whether they are for sorrows or for 
sis, 

19. Between a minute and a million of years there 
is a proportion: between time and eternity there is 
none, 

20. The wicked after all flourish only “as a green 
bay tree,” which is all leaf and no fruit. The right- 
cous are like the green olive tree, which is fat as well 
as flourishing. 


Angels 





“THEIR FOOT SHALL SLIDE 
TIME.” 
Dent. xxxii. 35. 

“I wave trusted also in the Lord, therefure I shall 
not slide.”—Ps. xxvi. 1. “The law of his God is in 
his heart; none of his steps shall slide. But as for 
me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had weli-nigh 
slipped.” —Ps, xxiii. 2. These texts are strikingly 
illastrated in the following narrative of a missionary 
in Northern Hindostan, the Rev. Joseph Warren : 
“During my journey in the Himalayas, I was often re- 
minded of these and other similar passages of Scripture. 
The mountain roads are very narrow. They are not 
often wide enough for more than two men to walk 
together, and we generally find it easier to follow in 
single file. I never saw the men who carry loads 
walking two abreast. There are ascents and descents 
80 steep as to require the traveller to plant his foot 
firmly and carefully, in order to prevent his falling— 
sliding—down the hill. In some places the road leads 
around the side of the mountain, or along the bank of 
a torrent, with a precipice either perpendicular, or 
nearly so, immediately on one side of it, of hundreds 
of feet in height. Sometimes the sharp ascent or de- 


IN DUE 





scent is combined with the precipice on one side; and 
a further complication of the difficulty is made by both 
a slope of the road towards its outer edge, and a chalky 
or friable kind of stone in the pathway, affording no 
safe hold to the feet. In many of these places, the 
traveller looks down a giddy slope of a hundred, a 
thousand, or two thousand feet, on which no foothold 
could be found; with the consciousness that a false 
step, or a breaking of the bank under his feet, would 
precipitate him into the ravine below, without his 
having the least ability to prevent the catastrophe. 
Once, when riding along the bank of a ravine filled 
with stones, I came to a place where the bank above 
the road had slipped down and filled the pathway, ex- 
cepting about eight inches at the outer edge. As 
the ravine was not very deep, and therefore did not 
look very nervous, I rode around the heap, and my 
horse’s hind feet broke down the remainder of the 
pathway. He carried me safely over, however, but I 
could not help repeating to myself the words quoted 
at the head of this article: ‘My steps had well-nigh 
slipped.” A great part of the wilderness in which the 
children of Israel journeyed is mountainous ; so is the 
greater part of Judea. ‘The figures derived from this 
fact are very expressive. No one can feel their full 
meaning, unless he has had some experience of moun- 
tain paths.’ —Presb. For. Miss. 


Tre Retation watcn Human TEACHING BEARS TO 
ScrrprvurE.— Archbishop Whately, in his “Cautions for 
the Times,” remarks that “Human teaching bears the 
same relation to Scripture that what is called ‘ Paper Cur- 
rency’ does to the precious metals. Bank notes and bills 
of exchange, though of no intrinsic value, are very con- 
venient circulating mediums, as long as they really repre- 
sent gold and silver, and are payable in coin on demand of 
the holder. But if these notes be made a legal tender, and 
are required to be received in payment by the decree of the 
very government which issues them, and on its bare word, 
without being convertible into gold and silver, the result 
is, that those metals soon disappear, and men are cheated 
of their goods in exchange for worthless bits of paper. 
Even so, as long as human teaching is really a representative 
of Scripture, and Scripture proof is always ready to be given 
—paid on demand, as it were—of whatever is taught, then 
and then only we are secured against the danger of having 
God’s word superseded by ‘doctrines which are the com- 
mandments of men.’ ” 


Wuy Preacnine pors not Prorit.—Sometimes, no 
doubt, the fault is in the preacher’s manner, or matter, or 
both. But it is equally certain that in other cases, the 
fault is in the hearer. Men often cultivate a fastidious 
taste, and come to tire house of God to be entertained with 
a beautiful, or eloquent, or original discourse, and hence 
think little of looking to God to aid the preacher, and bless 
his word. There is much food for thought in the story 
which is told of two brethren conversing about their 
minister. One said, “ his preaching was not edifying to 
him ;” the other asked, “Do you pray for him?” Con- 
science compelled him to own the truth ; he said, “ he did 
not.” “ Well, I do,” said the other, “ and I am edified; I 
advise you to do the same.” He accepted the advice, re- 
duced it to practice, and was editicd ! 


Morat Susrirmiry.—In the House of Commons, Wil- 
berforce said: “I do not know a finer instance of the 
morally sublime than that a poor cobler, Dr. Carey, work- 
ing all day in a stall, should have conceived the magnificent 
idea of converting the world. Milton planning ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ was not a nobler spectacle than Carey planning the 
conversion of the heathen.” 


To-Daxy.—Rabbi Eliezer said, “'Turn to God one day 
before your death.” His disciples said, “ How can a man 
know the day of his death ?”’ He answered them, “ Then 
you should turn to God to-day, perhaps you may die to- 
merrow; thus every day will be employed in returning.” 
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ExTRAORDINARY Wasp’s Nest.—In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford may be seen a nest of the common 
wasp (Vespa vulgaris), of extraordinary dimensions. It 
was taken out of the ground at Cokethorpe Park, Oxon, on 
the 18th of July last, by Mr. Stone, of Brighthampton, 
being at that time six inches in diameter ; it was then hung 
up in the window of an old house, being suspended by a 
wire a foot in length. The wasps seemed to have no con- 
fidence in this support, and ran up from the top of the nest 
to the support above, a column about three inches in 
diameter, evidently with the intention of strengthening 
their position. ‘This column was broken away two or three 
times, and as often rebuilt by them, but at last, to prevent 
their doing so any more, the wire was greased. Being 
disappointed by this means of support from above, they 
then formed a column about the same size and length 
downwards, to support the nest from the window-sill, and 
to prevent their attaching in this manner, the next day it 
was swung clear off the window-sill, and the new appendage 
broken off; after which they seemed content withthestrength 
of the wire, and went on enlarging the nest in the ordinary 
way. The gigantic size is to be attributed to the fact that 
the wasps were constantly supplied with a mixture of sugar 
and beer, their daily consumption during the height of the 
season being a pound of the former and a pint of the latter. 
This was the primary cause, but not the only one, for out 
of it sprang another, which was productive of greater 
effect. ‘I'wo other nests of this species having been pro- 
cured and placed in a room on the first floor, the wasps, 
finding themselves not so well treated with reference to 
rations, etc., as their more fortunate neighbours on the 
ground-floor, began towards the end of August to desert 
in vast numbers, and join the favoured community below, 
permanent members of which they were allowed, without 
the least show of opposition, to become. ‘This immense 
addition to the ordivary number of wasps, of necessity 
continued to swell the work far beyond its ordinary limits. 
The height of this huge nest is 27} inches, and the cir- 
cumference 63 inches. 


Tus IntErMeENt oF Sacrep Animats In Eaypt.— 
Cats were embalmed and buried where they died, except, 
perhaps, in the neighbourhood of Bubastis; for we find 
their mummies at Thebes and other Egyptian towns, and 
the same may be said of hawks and ibises. At Thebes 
numerous ibis mummies are found, as well as in the well- 
known ibis mummy pit of Sakkara ; and cows, dogs, hawks, 
mice, and other animals are found embalmed and buried at 
Thebes. They did not, therefore, carry all the cats to 
Bubastis, the shrew mice and hawks to Buto, or the ibis 
to Hermopolis. But it is very possible that persons whose 
religious scruples were very strong, or who wished to show 
greater honour to one of those animals, sent them to be 
buried at the city of the god to whom they were sacred, as 
individuals sometimes preferred having their bodies interred 
at Abydus, because it was the holy burial-place of Osiris. 
This explains the statement of Herodotus, as well as the 
fact of a great number of cat mummies being found at the 
Speos Artemidos, and the number of dog mummies in the 
Cynopolite nome, and of wolf mummies at Lycopolis. In 
some places the mummies of oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, szr- 
pents, and fishes, were buried in a common repository ; but 
wherever particular animals were sacred, small tombs, or 
cavities in the rock, were made for their reception, and 
sepulchres were set apart for certain animals in the ceme- 
teries of other towns.—Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus.” 


Cocxrr’s Anitumetic.—Cocker, born about 1631, was 
an engraver and a teacher of writing and arithmetic, and 
the writer of several books of exercises in penmanship, some 
of them on silver plates. His celebrated “ Arithmetic” 
was not published until after his death, before 1677 ; in the 
title-page it is described as “ a plain and familiar method, 
suitable to the meanest capacity, for the full understanding 
of that incomparable art, as it is now taught by the ablest 
schoolmasters in city and country.” ‘The first edition 
appeared in 1677; the fourth in 1682; the thirty-seventh 
in 1720; there is no copy of either edition in the British 
Museum, the libraries of the Royal Society, Sion College, 





or the London Institution; a copy of the edition of 1678 
has been sold for £8 10s. Cocker’s “ Arithmetic” was the 
first which entirely excluded all demonstration and reason- 
ing, and confined itself to commercial questions only. This 
was the secret of its extensive circulation; upon it, nine 
out of ten of the subsequent Arithmetics ’ave been modelled ; 
and every method since the author’s time has been “ ac. 
cording to Cocker.’—F'rom Timbs’ “ School-Days of Emi- 
nent Men.” 

Dress 1n BuENos Arres.—Probably in no other city 
in the world is superfluous and luxurious dress carried to 
such an extent as in this, among the natives. At last it 
has become quite a necessity, so much so that hundreds of 
families in humble circumstances never move from their 
homes during the day, and suffer a species of incarceration 
for years, for the sole reason of their not possessing clothes 
so fine as their more fortunate neighbours; others because 
those they have are limited in variety. Hence so many 
pulmonic and other infirmities arising solely from the want 
ef proper exercise. Numbers of our Portena beauties are 
thus brought to an early grave; and it may with truth be 
said that the female portion of our population are the 
slaves of dress. How detrimentally it affects the moral as 
well as physical powers of a large portion of this com- 
munity, is patent to us all. A change in the present eus- 
toms would, we feel sure, not only lessen the number of 
premature deaths in our female population, but would 
bring about a far more happy state of things than at pre- 
sent exists ; it would increase the liveliness of our streets 
in the day time, and would give a superior moral tone to 
the rising generation.— Buenos Ayres Conmercial Times. 


PREJUDICE, THE SPIDER OF THE Minp.—Of prejudice 
it has been truly said, that it has the singular ability of 
accommodating itself to all-the possible varieties of the 
human mind. Some passions and vices are but thinly 
scattered among mankind, and find only here and there a 
fitness of reception. But prejudice, like the spider, makes 
everywhere its home. It has neither taste nor choice of 
place, and all that it requires is room. There is scarcely a 
situation, except fire and water, in which a spider will not 
live. So, let the mind be as naked as the walls of an 
empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or 
ornamented with the richest abilities of thinking; let it be 
hot, cold, dark, or light, lonely or inhabited, still prejudice, 
if undisturbed, will fill it with cobwebs, and live, like the 
spider, where there seems nothing to live on. If the one 
prepares her food by poisoning it to her palate and her use, 
the other does the same; and as several of our passions are 
strongly characterized by the animal world, prejudice may 
be denominated the spider of the mind. 


Secret oF Success at THE Bar.—I asked Sir James 
Scarlett what was the secret of his pre-eminent success as 
an advocate. He replied that he took care to press home 
the one principal point of the case, without paying much 
regard to the others. He also said that he knew the se- 
cret of being short. “TI find,” said he, “that when I ex- 
ceed half an hour, I am always doing mischief to my 
client ; if I drive into the heads of the jury important 
matter, I drive out matter more important than I had 
previously lodged there.” —Baxton. 


How mucn Great BRITAIN HAS ENLARGED HER 
Inp1tan Empire stnce 1851.—According to a Parlia- 
mentary paper, the following territories have been added 
to the British crown since May, 1851:—Pegu, 32,250 
square miles; from Meer Ali Moorad, 5412; from Toola 
Ram Senaputtee, 2160; Odripore, 2306 ; Nagpore, 76,432; 
Thansi, 2532; Boodawal, extent not known, and Oude 
25,000. 

Corron From Arrica.—A cotton spinner of Man- 
chester states that he receives consignments .of cotton and 
other products from a large number of native African tra- 
ders, most of them residents at Abbeokuta; and that, 
within a short time, three makers of gins have sent to 
Africa two hundred and fifty cotton’ gins, ordered by 
natives, capable of cleaning in all, 14,000lbs. of cotton 2 
day. 

















